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INTRODUCTION 


The ‘‘Tales of a Wayside Inn,”’ at first designed to be called 
**Sudbury Tales,’’ has many distinguished prototypes in history, 
and a very definite basis of fact. Sudbury is twenty miles west 
of Boston, and there, about 1686, an English gentleman by the 
name of Howe established a country house. The family became 
poor, and the house was turned into a Tavern, or ‘‘ Wayside Inn,”’ 
and under the name of the ‘‘Red Horse’’ flourished for about one 
hundred seventy-five years, being closed in J861. 

Among the literary models for these tales are the ‘‘ Decameron, ” 
of Boceacio; the “Canterbury Tales,” of Chaucer; ** Lalla Rookh,” 
of Moore; ‘‘The Princess,’’ of Tennyson, and Irving’s ‘Tales of 
a Traveller.’’ Longfellow was a master of modern languages, and 
was familiar with the literatures of medieval and modern Europe. 
It is presumable that a desire to utilize the treasures thus dis- 
covered lay at the bottom of the decision to write the Tales. 
There was, however, another fact which might have influenced 
the poet. Between 1834 and 1836 Longfellow had been in Europe, 
studying the Scandinavian languages and literature. There he 
had become acquainted with the Norse Eddas. In 1849 he wrote, 
after the style of the Eddas, ‘‘The Challenge of Thor,’’ intending 
it for a prelude to Part Two of his Christus—a drama of the eter- 
nal warfare of Christianity against Heathendom. It was finally 
discarded, and Christus appeared with another prelude. In 1860 
was written the Saga of King Olaf—employing the ‘ ‘Challenge of 
Thor’? as an introduction. At this time, Longfellow’s acquaint- 
ance with Ole Bull, the Norwegian violinist and composer, may 
have aroused in him the desire to use the ‘‘Saga’’ in relationship 
with his Norse friend. From that to the idea of a group of tales 
by a group of his friends, so chosen as to permit him to unlock 
the wide and varied resources of continental lore, was an easy 
step, made still easier by the existence of the many classic exam- 
ples of this form of poetry, already named. 

Chaucer, in his Canterbury Tales, introduced his characters not 
by name, but by station;—‘‘the Nun,’’ ‘‘the Pardoner,’’ ‘‘the Wife 
of Bath,’’ ‘‘the Squire.’’ So Longfellow, though admittedly paint- 
ing the portraits of his friends, then living and known to many, 
called them ‘‘the Landlord,’”’ ‘‘the Student,’’ ‘‘the Spanish Jew,”’ 
‘‘the Musician,’’ and ‘‘the Sicilian.’? The thin disguises were 
soon pierced through. The Landlord was Lyman Howe, last of 
his family to occupy the Tavern, which was closed after his death. 
The Student was Henry Ware Wales, a scholar of great promise, 
who died early. The Spanish Jew was Israel Edrehi, an Oriental 
dealer of Boston. The Musician was Ole Bull. The Sicilian was 
Luigi Monti, a political exile, author and lecturer, who afterwards 
became consul at Palermo. The Poet was T. W. Parsons, the trans- 
lator of Dante. The Theologian was Prof. Daniel Treadwell of 
Harvard college, a physicist of genius with a taste for theology. 

The prelude to the tales describes Sudbury and the Inn, and 
draws the portraits of the group of friends who, storm-bound upon 
an autumn night, meet in the great hall, before the fireplace, to 
listen to the Musician’s violin and to tell tales. Between the tales 
the ‘‘Interludes’’ introduce the comments of the auditors. 


KING ROBERT OF SICILY 


THE SICILIAN’S TALE 


This story is one of wide distribution. It is found in the ‘‘Gesta 
Romanorum,”’ a popular story book of the Middle Ages. It occurs 
in Hindoo fairy tales. It appears as ‘‘The Haughty King,”’ in 
Ludwig Bechstein’s popular ‘‘Tales from the German.’’ An ab- 
stract of the old English romance of ‘‘Robert of Cysille’’ may be 
found in Ellis’s ‘‘ Early Metrical Romances.’’ Leigh Hunt, among 
modern authors, has told the story; and to this, and to the work of 
Ellis, Longfellow seems to have had direct access. 


Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Apparelled in magnificent attire, 

With retinue of many a knight and squire, 

5 On St. John’s eve, at vespers, proudly sat 
And heard the priests chant the Magnificat. 
And as he listened, o’er and o’er again 
Repeated, like a burden or refrain, 

He caught the words, ‘‘ Deposuit potentes 
10 De sede, et exaltavit humules ;’’ 
And slowly lifting up his kingly head, 
He to a learned clerk beside him said, 
‘What mean these words?”’ The clerk made answer 
meet, 
‘‘He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
15 And has exalted them of low degree.”’ 


1. Robert, Urbane, Valmond. None of these characters can be exactly identified 
with historical personages. 

2. Allemaine. Germany, Named from the Allemanni, a tribe which lived in the 
valley of the Rhine. The French, Spanish and Italian names for Germany, 
to-day, are based upon this word. 

5. St. John’s Eve. Eve of June 23. 

6. Magnificat. The song of the Virgin Mary, quoted below. See Lukel. So called 
because the Latin version begins with that word, 

9, “Deposuit potentes,” etc. See Luke I, 52. 
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Thereat King Robert muttered scornfully, 
‘*?T is well that such seditious words are sung 
Only by priests and in the Latin tongue; 
For unto priests and people be it known, 

20 There is no power can push me from my throne!” 
And leaning back, he yawned and fell asleep, 
Lulled by the chant monotonous and deep. 


When he awoke, it was already night; 

The church was empty, and there was no light, 
25 Save where the lamps, that glimmered few and faint, 

Lighted a little space before some saint. 

He started from his seat and gazed around, 

But saw no living thing and heard no sound. 

He groped towards the door, but it was locked; 
30 He cried aloud, and listened, and then knocked, 

And uttered awful threatenings and complaints, 

And imprecations upon men and saints. 

The sounds re-echoed from the roof and walls 

As if dead priests were laughing in their stalls. 


35 At length the sexton, hearing from without 
The tumult of the knocking and the shout, 
And thinking thieves were in the house of prayer, 
Came with his lantern asking, ‘“‘Who is there?”’ 
Half choked with rage, King Robert fiercely said, 
40 ‘“‘Open: ’tis I, the King! Art thou afraid?”’ 
The frightened sexton, muttering, with a curse, 
“This is some drunken vagabond, or worse!’’ 
Turned the great key and flung the portal wide; 
A man rushed by him at a single stride, 
45 Haggard, half naked, without hat or cloak, 
Who neither turned, nor looked at him, nor spoke, 
But leaped into the blackness of the night, 
And vanished like a spectre from his sight. 


Robert of Sicily, brother of Pope Urbane 
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50 And Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
Despoiled of his magnificent attire, 
Bareheaded, breathless, and besprent with mire, 
With sense of wrong and outrage desperate, 
Strode on and thundered at the palace gate; 
55 Rushed through the courtyard, thrusting in his rage 
To right and left each seneschal and page, 
And hurried up the broad and sounding stair, 
His white face ghastly in the torches’ glare. 
From hall to hall he passed with breathless speed; 
60 Voices and cries he heard, but did not heed, 
Until at last he reached the banquet-room, 
Blazing with light, and breathing with perfume. 


There on the dais sat another king, 

Wearing his robes, his crown, his signet-ring, 
65 King Robert’s self in features, form, and height, 

But all transfigured with angelic light! 

It was an Angel; and his presence there 

With a divine effulgence filled the air, 

An exaltation, piercing the disguise, 
70 Though none the hidden Angel recognize. 


A moment speechless, motionless, amazed, 
The throneless monarch on the Angel gazed, 
Who met his look of anger and surprise 
With the divine compassion of his eyes; 
75 Then said, ‘‘Who art thou? and why com’st thou 
here?’’ 
To which King Robert answered, with a sneer, 
“‘T am the King, and come to claim my own 
From an impostor, who usurps my throne!’’ 
And suddenly, at these audacious words, 
80 Up sprang the angry guests, and drew their swords; 


The Angel answered, with unruffled brow, 


56. Seneschal. Steward, 
68. Effulgence. Splendor, 
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“Nay, not the King, but the King’s Jester, thou 
Henceforth shalt wear the bells and scalloped cape, 
And for thy counsellor shalt lead an ape; 

85 Thou shalt obey my servants when they call, 
And wait upon my henchmen in the hall!’’ 


Deaf to King Robert’s threats and cries and prayers, 
They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs; 
A group of tittering pages ran before, 

90 And as they opened wide the folding-door, 
His heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms, 
The boisterous laughter of the men-at-arms, 
And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring 
With the mock plaudits of ‘‘Long live the King!”’ 


95 Next morning, waking with the day’s first beam, 

He said within himself, ‘‘It was a dream!”’ 
But the straw rustled as he turned his head, 
There were the cap and bells beside his bed, 
Around him rose the kare, discolored walls, 

106 Close by, the steeds were champing in their stalls, 
And in the corner, a revolting shape, 
Shivering and chattering sat the wretched ape. 
It was no dream; the world he loved so much 
Had turned to dust and ashes at his touch! 


105 Days came and went; and now returned again 
To Sicily the old Saturnian reign; 
Under the Angel’s governance benign 
The happy island danced with corn and wine, 
And deep within the mountain’s burning breast 


82, Jester. The King’s Jester was a person who was kept to make sport for the 
court. He was often called the ‘‘King’s Fool.’” He dressed in a motley garb, 
with a bell-adorned cap, and a wand also adorned with bells. He was usually 
hairbrained—if not partly unbalanced—and was allowed considerable license 
of speech and actionon that ground. Shakespeare’s plays give excellent ex- 
amples of Jesters, and Scott, in lvanhoe, has drawn a faithful picture of the 
type in ‘““Wamba, the son of Witless.”’ 


106. Saturnian reign. Saturn was an ancient Italian deity, who taught the people 
agriculture, His reign is known as the “golden age.” 
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110 Enceladus, the giant, was at rest. 
Meanwhile King Robert yielded to his fate, 
Sullen and silent and disconsolate. 
Dressed in the motley garb that Jesters wear, 
With look bewildered and a vacant stare, 

115 Close shaven above the ears, as monks are shorn, 
By courtiers mocked, by pages laughed to scorn, 
His only friend the ape, his only food 
What others left,—he still was unsubdued. 
And when the Angel met him on his way, 

120 And half in earnest, half in jest, would say, 
Sternly, though tenderly, that he might feel 
The velvet scabbard held a sword of steel, 
“Art thou the King?’”’ the passion of his woe 
Burst from him in resistless overflow, 

125 And, lifting high his forehead, he would fling 
The haughty answer back, ‘‘I am, I am the King!’’ 


Almost three years were ended; when there came 
Ambassadors of great repute and name 
From Valmond, Emperor of Allemaine, 
130 Unto King Robert, saying that Pope Urbane 
By letter summoned them forthwith to come 
On Holy Thursday to his city of Rome. 
The Angel with great joy received his guests, 
And gave them presents of embroidered vests, 
135 And velvet mantles with rich ermine lined, 
And rings and jewels of the rarest kind. 
Then he departed with them o’er the sea 
Into the lovely land of Italy, 
Whose loveliness was more resplendent made 
140 By the mere passing of that cavalcade, 
With plumes, and cloaks, and housings, and the stir 
110. Enceladus, the giant. One of the hundred-armed giants who made war upon 


the gods. As he was flying, Athene threw the Island of Sicily upon him. 
Read Longfellow’s poem, “Enceladus.” 


122. Explain the figure of speech. 
141, Housings. The trappings of a horse. 
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Of jewelled bridle and of golden spur. 
And lo! among the menials, in mock state, 
Upon a piebald steed, with shambling gait, 
145 His cloak of fox-tails flapping in the wind, 
The solemn ape demurely perched behind, 
King Robert rode, making huge merriment 
In all the country towns through which they went. 


The Pope received them with great pomp and blare 
150 Of bannered trumpets, on Saint Peter’s square, 
Giving his benediction and embrace, 
Fervent, and full of apostolic grace. 
While with congratulations and with prayers 
He entertained the Angel unawares, 
155 Robert, the Jester, bursting through the crowd, 
Into their presence rushed, and cried aloud, 
“Tam the King! Look, and behold in me 
Robert, your brother, King of Sicily! 
This man, who wears my semblance to your eyes, 
160 Is an impostor in a king’s disguise. 
Do you not know me? does no voice within 
Answer my cry, and say we are akin?”’ 
The Pope in silence, but with troubled mien, 
Gazed at the Angel’s countenance serene; 
165 The Emperor, laughing, said, ‘‘It is strange sport 
To keep a madman for thy Fool at court!’’ 
And the poor, baffled Jester in disgrace 
Was hustled back among the populace. 


In solemn state the Holy Week went by, 

170 And Easter Sunday gleamed upon the sky; 
The presence of the Angel, with its light, 
Before the sun rose, made the city bright, 
And with new fervor filled the hearts of men, 


143. Menials. The lowest and most despised grade of servants, who did the work 
others would not do. 


1i4. Piebald. Spotted. 
J-0, St. Peter’s Square. The square in frunt of St, Peter’s Cathedral, in Rome. 
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Who felt that Christ indeed had risen again. 
175 Even the Jester, on his bed of straw, 
With haggard eyes the unwonted splendor saw, 
He felt within a power unfelt before, 
And, kneeling humbly on his chamber floor, 
He heard the rushing garments of the Lord 
180 Sweep through the silent air, ascending heavenward. 


And now the visit ending, and once more 

Valmond returning to the Danube’s shore, 

Homeward the Angel journeyed, and again 

The land was made resplendent with his train, 
185 Flashing along the towns of Italy 

Unto Salerno, and from thence by sea. 

And when once more within Palermo’s wall, 

And, seated on the throne in his great hall, 

He heard the Angelus from convent towers, 
190 As if the better world conversed with ours, 

He beckoned to King Robert to draw nigher, 

And with a gesture bade the rest retire; 

And when they were alone, the Angel said, 

‘‘ Art thou the King?”’ Then, bowing down his head, 
195 King Robert crossed both hands upon his breast, 

And meekly answered him: ‘‘Thou knowest best! 

My sins as scarlet are; let me go hence, 

And in some cloister’s school of penitence, 

Across those stones, that pave the way to heaven, 
200 Walk barefoot, till my guilty soul be shriven!”’ 


The Angel smiled, and from his radiant face 
A holy light illumined all the place, 
And through the open window, loud and clear, 


186-7. Salerno, Palermo. Cities in Sicily. Palermo is a fortified city, and the cap- 
ital of the island. 

189. Angelus. The ‘Angelus Domini” is a prayer to the Virgin, instituted by Pope 
Urban II. It begins with the words quoted above, “The Angel of the Lord 
announced unto Mary.’’ Then follows the Ave Maria, or Hail Mary. The 
prayer is recited morning, noon and night, at the tolling of a bell, called the 
gy rice bell. Seel, 49 of Evangeline, and the famous painting of that name 

y Millet. 
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They heard the monks chant in the chapel near, 
205 Above the stir and tumult of the street: 
‘“‘He has put down the mighty from their seat, 
And has exalted them of low degree!”’ 
And through the chant a second melody 
Rose like the throbbing of a single string: 
210 ‘‘I am an Angel, and thou art the King!”’ 
King Robert, who was standing near the throne, 
Lifted his eyes, and lo! he was alone! 
But all apparelled as in days of old, 
With ermined mantle and with cloth of gold; 
215 And when his courtiers came, they found him there 
Kneeling upon the floor, absorbed in silent prayer. 


TORQUEMADA 


THE THEOLOGIAN’S TALE 


This legend, depicting fanatical religious zeal, is found in De 
Castro’s ‘‘ Protestantes Espanoles,’’ as we are informed by a note 
in Longfellow's diary, under date of December 5, 1862, which 
marks the completion of the poem. The note declares the story 
to be ‘‘in its main points historic.’’ Torquemada, a Dominican 
monk, was chief of the Spanish Inquisition under Ferdinand and 
Isabella, in whose reign Columbus discovered America. Religious 
life in Spain had for centuries been a crusade against the Moors, 
who were Mohammedans. They were expelled from Spain by 
Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492, after the downfall of Granada, 
the last Moorish stronghold in Spain. It is this constant warfare 
for the Christian faith which developed the religious fanaticism 
and bigotry of Spain to a pitch which made possible so horrifying 
a deed as the one here reported. For a description of the Inqui- 
sition see Prescott, ‘‘Ferdinand and Isabella,’’ Part I, Chap. 7. 
H. C. Lea, ‘‘The Inquisition in Spain,’’ 4 vols. 8vo., is the most 
authoritative history available in English. 


In the heroic days when Ferdinand 
And Isabella ruled the Spanish land, 


1-2. Ferdinand of Aragon (1479-1516), Isabella of Castile (1474-1504) whose marriage 
made possible the unification of the warring Spanish kingdoms and the over- 
a the Moors, For their devotion to religion, each was called “the 

tholic,”’ : 
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And Torquemada, with his subtle brain, 
Ruled them, as Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 
5 In a great castle near Valladolid, 
Moated and high and by fair woodlands hid, 
There dwelt, as from the chronicles we learn, 
An old Hidalgo proud and taciturn, 
Whose name has perished, with his towers of stone, 
10 And all his actions save this one alone; 
This one, so terrible, perhaps ’t were best 
If it, too, were forgotten with the rest; 
Unless, perchance, our eyes can see therein 
The martyrdom triumphant o’er the sin; 
15 A double picture, with its gloom and glow, 
The splendor overhead, the death below. 
This sombre man counted each day as lost 
On which his feet no sacred threshold crossed; 
And when he chanced the passing Host to meet, 
20 He knelt and prayed devoutly in the street; 
Oft he confessed; and with each mutinous thought, 
As with wild beasts at Ephesus, he fought. 
In deep contrition scourged himself in Lent, 
Walked in processions, with his head down bent, 
25 At plays of Corpus Christi oft was seen, 
And on Palm Sunday bore his bough of green. 
His sole diversion was to hunt the boar 
Through tangled thickets of the forest hoar, 
Or with his jingling mules to hurry down 
30 To some grand bull-fight in the neighboring town, 
Or in the crowd with lighted taper stand, 
When Jews were burned, or banished from the land. 


8 Hidalgo. Sp. hijo de algo; lit. “the son of something.”” The lowest grade of 
Spanish nobility, corresponding to the old English “ Gentleman.’ 

22. Ephesus. An ancient city oy Asia Minor, where gladiatorial combats were held. 
See I Corinthians, XV, 3: 

25. Corpus Christi (bedy of ee A Roman Catholic festival in honor of the 
Eucharist. It was celebrated with great pomp, and miracle or morality plays 
were given in public. These were allegorical, and represented God, the 
Devil, Man, the Virtues, and the Seven Deadly Sins.” 

32. “When Jews were burned.” The Inquisition in Spain was directed against 
Jews, Moors, and Heretics, 
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Then stirred within him a tumultuous joy; 
The demon whose delight is to destroy 

35 Shook him, and shouted with a trumpet tone, 
“Kill! kill! and let the Lord find out his own!’’ 


And now, in that old castle in the wood, 
His daughters, in the dawn of womanhood, 
Returning from their convent school, had made 

40 Resplendent with their bloom the forest shade, 
Reminding him of their dead mother’s face, 
When first she came into that gloomy place,— 
A memory in his heart as dim and sweet 
As moonlight in a solitary street, 

45 Where the same rays, that lift the sea, are thrown 
Lovely but powerless upon walls of stone. 
These two fair daughters of a mother dead 
Were all the dream had left him as it fled. 

A joy at first, and then a growing care, 

50 As if a voice within him cried, ‘‘Beware!”’ 

A vague presentiment of impending doom, 

Like ghostly footsteps in a vacant room, 

Haunted him day and night; a formless fear 

That death to some one of his house was near, 
55 With dark surmises of a hidden crime, 

Made life itself a death before its time. 

Jealous, suspicious, with no sense of shame, 

A spy upon his daughters he became; 

With velvet slippers, noiseless on the floors, 
60 He glided softly through half-open doors; 

Now in the room, and now upon the stair, 

He stood beside them ere they were aware; 

He listened in the passage when they talked, 

He watched them from the casement when they 

walked, 

65 He saw the gypsy haunt the river’s side, 

He saw the monk among the cork-trees glide; 
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And, tortured by the mystery and the doubt 
Of some dark secret, past his finding out, 
Baffled he paused; then reassured again 

70 Pursued the flying phantom of his brain. 
He watched them even when they knelt in church; 
And then, descending lower in his search, 
Questioned the servants, and with eager eyes 
Listened incredulous to their replies; 

75 The gypsy? none had seen her in the wood! 
The monk? a mendicant in search of food! 


At length the awful revelation came, 
Crushing at once his pride of birth and name, 
The hopes his yearning bosom forward cast, 

80 And the ancestral glories of the past; 
All fell together, crumbling in disgrace, 
A turret rent from battlement to base. 
His daughters talking in the dead of night 
In their own chamber, and without a light, 

85 Listening, as he was wont, he overheard, 
And learned the dreadful secret, word by word; 
And hurrying from his castle, with a cry 
He raised his hands to the unpitying sky, 
Repeating one dread word, till bush and tree 

90 Caught it, and shuddering answered, “Heresy!’’ 
Wrapped in his cloak, his hat drawn o’er his face, 
Now hurrying forward, now with lingering pace, 
He walked all night the alleys of his park, 
With one unseen companion in the dark, 

95 The Demon who within him lay in wait 
And by his presence turned his love to hate, 
Forever muttering in an undertone, 
**Kill! Kill! and let the Lord find out his own!’’ 


Upon the morrow, after early Mass, 
100 While yet the dew was glistening on the grass, 
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And all the woods were musical with birds, 
The old Hidalgo, uttering fearful words, 
Walked homeward with the Priest, and in his room 
Summoned his trembling daughters to their doom. 
105 When questioned, with brief answers they replied, 
Nor when accused evaded or denied; 
Expostulations, passionate appeals, 
All that the human heart most fears or feels, 
In vain the Priest with earnest voice essayed; 
110 In vain the father threatened, wept, and prayed; 
Until at last he said, with haughty mien, 
‘‘The Holy Office, then, must intervene!”’ 


And now the Grand Inquisitor of Spain, 
With all the fifty horsemen of his train, 
115 His awful name resounding, like the blast 
Of funeral trumpets, as he onward passed, 
Came to Valladolid, and there began 
To harry the rich Jews with fire and ban. 
To him the Hidalgo went, and at the gate 
120 Demanded audience on affairs of state, 
And in a secret chamber stood before 
A venerable graybeard of fourscore, 
Dressed in the hood and habit of a friar; 
Out of his eyes flashed a consuming fire, 
125 And in his hand the mystic horn he held, 
Which poison and all noxious charms dispelled. 
He heard in silence the Hidalgo’s tale, 
Then answered in a voice that made him quail: 
‘‘Son of the Church! when Abraham of old 
130 To sacrifice his only son was told, 
He did not pause to parley nor protest, 
But hastened to obey the Lord’s behest. 


112. ““The Holy Office.”? The Inquisition. 
113. Grand Inquisitor. Torquemada. 2 


125, Mystic horn. Torquemada kept a reputed unicorn’s horn with him for protec- 
tion against poison. 
129. Abraham of old. See Genesis XXII. 
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In him it was accounted righteousness; 
The Holy Church expects of thee no less!’’ 
135 A sacred frenzy seized the father’s brain, 
And Mercy from that hour implored in vain. 
Ah! who will e’er believe the words I say? 
His daughters he accused, and the same day 
They both were cast into the dungeon’s gloom, 
140 That dismal antechamber of the tomb, 
Arraigned, condemned, and sentenced to the flame, 
The secret torture and the public shame. 


Then to the Grand Inquisitor once more 
The Hidalgo went, more eager than before, 
145 And said: ‘‘When Abraham offered up his son, 
He clave the wood wherewith it might be done. 
By his example taught, let me too bring 
Wood from the forest for my offering!’’ 
And the deep voice, without a pause, replied: 
150 ‘‘Son of the Church! by faith now justified, 
Complete thy sacrifice, even as thou wilt; 
The Church absolves thy conscience from all guilt!’’ 


Then this most wretched father went his way 
Into the woods, that round his castle lay, 

1555 Where once his daughters in their childhood played 
With their young mother in the sun and shade. 
Now all the leaves had fallen; the branches bare 
Made a perpetual moaning in the air, 

And screaming from their eyries overhead 

160 The ravens sailed athwart the sky of lead. 

With his own hands he lopped the boughs and bound 
Fagots, that crackled with foreboding sound, 

And on his mules, caparisoned and gay 

With bells and tassels, sent them on their way. 

165 Then with his mind on one dark purpose bent, 
Again to the Inquisitor he went, 

And said: ‘‘Behold, the fagots I have brought, 
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And now, lest my atonement be as naught, 

Grant me one more request, one last desire, — 
170 With my own hand to light the funeral fire!’’ 

And Torquemada answered from his seat, 

‘*‘Son of the Church! thine offering is complete; 

Her servants through all ages shall not cease 

To magnify thy deed. Depart in peace!”’ 


175 Upon the market-place, builded of stone, 
The scaffold rose, whereon Death claimed his own. 
At the four corners, in stern attitude, 
Four statues of the Hebrew Prophets stood, 
Gazing with calm indifference in their eyes 

180 Upon this place of human sacrifice, 
Round which was gathering fast the eager crowd, 
With clamor of voices dissonant and loud, 
And every roof and window was alive 
With restless gazers, swarming like a hive. 

185 The church-bells tolled, the chant of monks drew 

near, 

Loud trumpets stammered forth their notes of fear, 
A line of torches smoked along the street, 
There was a stir, a rush, a tramp of feet, 
And, with its banners floating in the air, 

190 Slowly the long procession crossed the square, 
And, to the statues of the Prophets bound, 
The victims stood, with fagots piled around. 
Then all the air a blast of trumpets shook, 
And louder sang the monks with bell and book, 

195 And the Hidalgo, lofty, stern, and proud, 
Lifted his torch, and, bursting through the crowd, 
Lighted in haste the fagots, and then fled, 
Lest those imploring eyes should strike him dead! 


O pitiless skies! why did your clouds retain 
200 For peasants’ fields their floods of hoarded rain? 


175. Such a scaffold still remains at Seville. 
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O pitiless earth! why opened no abyss 
To bury in its chasm a crime like this? 


That night, a mingled column of fire and smoke 
From the dark thickets of the forest broke, 
205 And, glaring o’er the landscape leagues away, 
Made all the fields and hamlets bright as day. 
Wrapped in a sheet of flame the castle blazed, 
And as the villagers in terror gazed, 
They saw the figure of that cruel knight 
210 Lean from a window in the turret’s height, 
His ghastly face illumined with the glare, 
His hands upraised above his head in prayer, 
Till the floor sank beneath him, and he fell 
Down the black hollow of that burning well. 


215 Three centuries and more above his bones 
Have piled the oblivious years like funeral stones; 
His name has perished with him, and no trace 
Remains on earth of his afflicted race; 
But Torquemada’s name, with clouds o’ercast, 

220 Looms in the distant landscape of the Past, 
Like a burnt tower upon a blackened heath, 
Lit by the fires of burning woods beneath! 


THE BIRDS OF KILLINGWORTH 


THE POET’S TALE 


Killingworth, in Middlesex County, Connecticut, was named 
from Kenilworth, in Warwickshire, Engiand, from which the 
earliest settlers, the Griswolds, had come. The present form of 
the word is acorruption. The plot is original with the poet, and 
with its light humor, its bird songs, and its happy ending, is in 
striking contrast with the remainder of the tales, which are 
serious, dark, or even tragic. 


It was the season when through all the land 


The merle and mavis build, and building sing 
2. Merle. Biackbird. Mavis. Throstle or song-thrush. 
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Those lovely lyrics, written by His hand, 
Whom Saxon Caedmon calls the Blithe-heart King; 
5 When on the boughs the purple buds expand, 
The banners of the vanguard of the Spring, 
And rivulets, rejoicing, rush and leap, 
And wave their fluttering signals from the steep. 


The robin and the bluebird, piping loud, 
10 ~—‘ Filled all the blossoming orchards with their glee; 
The sparrows chirped as if they still were proud 
Their race in Holy Writ should mentioned be; 
And hungry crows, assembled in a crowd, 
Clamored their piteous prayer incessantly, 
15 Knowing who hears the raven’s cry, and said: 
‘*Give us, O Lord, this day our daily bread!’’ 


Across the Sound the birds of passage sailed, 

Speaking some unknown language strange and 
sweet 
Of tropic isle remote, and passing hailed 
20 The village with the cheers of all their fleet; 

Or auarrelling together, laughed and railed 
Like foreign sailors, landed in the street 

Of seaport town, and with outlandish noise 

Of oaths and gibberish frightening girls and boys. 


25 Thus came the jocund Spring in Killingworth, 
In fabulous days, some hundred years ago; 
And thrifty farmers, as they tilled the earth, 
Heard with alarm the cawing of the crow, 
That mingled with the universal mirth, 
30 Cassandra-like, prognosticating woe; 


4. Caedmon (pronounced Ked-mon) was the earliest English poet. He wrote met- 
rical versions of the Scriptures, 

11. Sparrows. See Psalms LXXXIV, 3; Matthew X, 29-31; Luke XII, 6-7. 

5. Ravens. See Psalms CXLVII, 9; Job XXXVIII, 41. 

7, Sound. Long Island Sound. 

30. Cassandra. A prophetess, daughter of Priam, King of Troy. She foretold the 
destruction of the city by the Greeks. 
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They shook their heads, and doomed with dreadful 
words 
To swift destruction the whole race of birds. 


And a town-meeting was convened straightway 
To set a price upon the guilty heads 
85 Of these marauders, who, in lieu of pay, 
Levied black mail upon the garden beds 
And cornfields, and beheld without dismay 
The awful scarecrow, with his fluttering shreds; 
The skeleton that waited at their feast, 
40 Whereby their sinful pleasure was increased. 


Then from his house, a temple painted white, 
With fluted columns, and a roof of red, 

The Squire came forth, august and splendid sight! 
Slowly descending, with majestic tread, 

45 Three flights of steps, nor looking left nor right, 

Down the long street he walked, as one who said, 

‘‘A town that boasts inhabitants like me 

Can have no lack of good society!”’ 


The Parson, too, appeared, a man austere, 
50 The instinct of whose nature was to kill; 
The wrath of God he preached from year to year, 
And read with fervor, Edwards on the Will; 
His favorite pastime was to slay the deer 
In Summer on some Adirondac hill; 
55 E’en now, while walking down the rural Iane, 
He lopped the wayside lilies with his cane. 


From the Academy, whose belfry crowned 
The hill of Science with its vane of brass, 
Came the Preceptor, gazing idly round, 
60 Now atthe clouds, and now at the green grass, 


89. Skeleton atthe feast. The ancient Egyptians, according to the Greek historian 
Werodotus, displayed the carved figure of a mummy at their feasts, to re- 
mind the guests that they, too, must die. 

£2. Edwards onthe Will. Jonathan Edwards (1703-1758) an eminent New England 
theologian and metaphysician. The treatise on the “Freedom of the Will,” 
strongly influenced his own and the succeeding generation. 
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And all absorbed in reveries profound 
Of fair Almira in the upper class, 

Who was, as in a sonnet he had said, 

As pure as water, and as good as bread. 


65 And next the Deacon issued from his door, 
In his voluminous neck-cloth, white as snow; 
A suit of sable bombazine he wore; 
His form was ponderous, and his step was slow; 
There never was so wise a man before;. 
70 He seemed the incarnate “Well, I told you so!’’ 
And to perpetuate his great renown 
There was a street named after him in town. 


These came together in the new town-hall, 
With sundry farmers from the region round. 
75 The Squire presided, dignified and tall, 
His air impressive and his reasoning sound. 
Ill fared it with the birds, both great and small; 
Hardly a friend in all that crowd they found, 
But enemies enough, who every one 
80 Charged them with all the crimes beneath the sun. 


When they had ended, from his place apart 
Rose the Preceptor, to redress the wrong, 
And, trembling like a steed before the start, 
Looked round bewildered on the expectant throng; 
85 Then thought of fair Almira, and took heart 
To speak out what was in him, clear and strong, 
Alike regardless of their smile or frown 
And quite determined not to be laughed down, 


“‘Plato, anticipating the Reviewers, 
90 From his Republic banished without pity 
The Poets; in this little town of yours 


67. Bombazine. A fine fabric with silk warp and worsted filling. 
89-90. — anticipating the Reviewers, etc. Plato, the Greek philosopher, in his 
‘the Republic,”’ wrote of an ideal state from which poets were to be 


eyateded: This “‘anticipated’’ the reviewers, who by their criticisms drive 
poets to abandon literature. 
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You put to death, by means of a Committee, 
The ballad-singers and the Troubadours, 
The street-musicians of the heavenly city, 
95 The birds, who make sweet music for us all 
In our dark hours, as David did for Saul. 


‘‘The thrush that carols at the dawn of day 
From the green steeples of the piny wood; 

The oriole in the elm; the noisy jay, 

100 Jargoning like a foreigner at his food; 

The bluebird balanced on some topmost spray, 
Flooding with melody the neighborhood; 

Linnet and meadow-lark, and all the throng 

That dwell in nests, and have the gift of song; 


105 “You slay them all! and wherefore? for the gain 
Of a scant handful more or less of wheat, 
Or rye, or barley, or some other grain, 
Scratched up at random by industrious feet, 
Searching for worm or weevil after rain! 
110 Ora few cherries, that are not so sweet 
As are the songs these uninvited guests 
Sing at their feast with comfortable breasts. 


‘Do you ne’er think what wondrous beings these? 
Do you ne’er think who made them, and who 
taught 
115 The dialect they speak, where melodies 
Alone are the interpreters of thought? 
Whose household words are songs in many keys, 
Sweeter than instrument of man e’er caught! 
Whose habitations in the tree-tops even 
120 Are halfway houses on the road to heaven. 


‘‘Think, every morning when the sun peeps through 
The dim, leaf-latticed windows of the grove, 
How jubilant the happy birds renew 
96, See I Samuel XVI. 14-23, 
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Their old, melodious madrigals of love! 
125 And when you think of this, remember too 
’T is always morning somewhere, and above 
The awakening continents, from shore to shore, 
Somewhere the birds are singing evermore. 


‘‘Think of your woods and orchards without birds! 
130 Of empty nests that cling to boughs and beams 
As in an idiot’s brain remembered words 
Hang empty ’mid the cobwebs of his dreams! 
Will bleat of flocks or bellowing of herds 
Make up for the lost music, when your teams 
135 Drag home the stingy harvest, and no more 
The feathered gleaners follow to your door? 


‘*‘What! would you rather see the incessant stir 
Of insects in the windrows of the hay, 

And hear the locust and the grasshopper 

140 Their melancholy hurdy-gurdies play? 

Is this more pleasant to you than the whir 
Of meadow-lark, and her sweet roundelay, 

Or twitter of little fieldfares, as you take 

Your nooning in the shade of bush and brake? 


145 ‘‘You call them thieves and pillagers; but know, 
They are the winged wardens of your farms, 
Who from the cornfields drive the insidious foe, 
And from your harvests keep a hundred harms; 
Even the blackest of them all, the crow, 
150 Renders good service as your man-at-arms, 
Crushing the beetle in his coat of mail, 
And crying havoc on the slug and snail. 


**How can I teach your children gentleness, 
And mercy to the weak, and reverence 
155 For Life, which, in its weakness or excess, 


143. Fieldfares. Thrushes. 


152, Crying havoc. A medieval term, meaning “war without mercy.'’ See Shake- 
speare, Julius Caesar, Act III, Se, 1, 
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Is still a gleam of God’s omnipotence, 
Or Death, which, seeming darkness, is no less 
The selfsame light, although averted hence, 
When by your laws, your actions, and your speech, 
160 You contradict the very things I teach?’’ 


With this he closed; and through the audience went 
A murmur, like the rustle of dead leaves; 
The farmers laughed and nodded, and some bent 
Their yellow heads together like their sheaves; 
165 Men have no faith in fine-spun sentiment 
Who put their trust in bullocks and in beeves. 
The birds were doomed; and, as the record shows, 
A bounty offered for the heads of crows. 


There was another audience out of reach, 
170 Who had no voice nor vote in making laws, 
But in the papers read his little speech, 
And crowned his modest temples with applause; 
They made him conscious, each one more than each, 
He still was victor, vanquished in their cause. 
175 Sweetest of all the applause he won from thee, 
O fair Almira at the Academy! 


And so the dreadful massacre began; 
O’er fields and orchards, and o’er woodland crests, 
The ceaseless fusillade of terror ran. 
180 Down fell the birds, with blood-stains on their 
breasts, 
Or wounded crept away from sight of man, 
While the young died of famine in their nests; 
A slaughter to be told in groans, not words, 
The very St. Bartholomew of Birds! 
167. “‘Asthe record shows.” The shred of fact on which the tale is builded is that 
Peer ted eee ten eine cot oon ment mee Maat ee ree 


game was the hawk, owl, crow, and blackbird. The side that got beaten 
would pay the bills. This custom was discontinued after a few years, 

184, St. Bartholomew. A massacre which took place in France, by order of King 
Charles IX, instigated by his mother, Catherine de Medicis, on the eve of St, 
Bartholomew’s Day, August 24, 1572, 
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185 The Summer came, and all the birds were dead; 


The days were like hot coals; the very ground 
Was burned to ashes; in the orchards fed 


Myriads of caterpillars, and around 
The cultivated fields and garden beds 
190 Hosts of devouring insects crawled, and found 
No foe to check their march, till they had made 
The land a desert without leaf or shade. 


Devoured by worms, like Herod, was the town, 
Because, like Herod, it had ruthlessly 
195 Slaughtered the Innocents. From the trees spun 
down 
The canker-worms upon the passers-by, 
Upon each woman’s bonnet, shawl, and gown, 
Who shook them off with just a little cry; 
They were the terror of each favorite walk, 
200 The endless theme of all the village talk. 


The farmers grew impatient, but a few 
Confessed their error, and would not complain, 

For after all, the best thing one can do 
When it is raining, is to let it rain. 

205 Then they repealed the law, although they knew 

It would not call the dead to life again; 

As school-boys, finding their mistake too late, 

Draw a wet sponge across the accusing slate. 


That year in Killingworth the Autumn came 
210 Without the light of his majestic look, 
The wonder of the falling tongues of flame, 
The illumined pages of his Doom’s-Day Book. 
A few lost leaves blushed crimson with their shame, 
And drowned themselves despairing in the brook, 


198. See Acts XII, 21-23. This Herod was, however, the grandson of the Herod of 
the Massacre of the Innocents. See Matthew III, 16. 

212. Doom’s Day Book, The original ‘‘Domesday’” Book was a registration of all 
the lands of England—a sort of census—made by William the Conqueror, 
Here it means also, Book of the day of Doom, or of the Judgement. 
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915 While the wild wind went moaning everywhere, 
Lamenting the dead children of the air! 


But the next Spring a stranger sight was seen, 
A sight that never yet by bard was sung, 
As great a wonder as it would have been 
220 If some dumb animal had found a tongue! 
A wagon, overarched with evergreen, 
Upon whose boughs were wicker cages hung, 
All full of singing-birds, came down the street, 
Filling the air with music wild and sweet. 


225 From all the country round these birds were brought, 
By order of the town, with anxious quest, 
And, loosened from their wicker prisons, sought 
In woods and fields the places they loved best, 
Singing loud canticles, which many thought 
230 Were satires to the authorities addressed, 
While others, listening in green lanes, averred 
Such lovely music never had been heard! 


But blither still and louder carolled they 
Upon the morrow, for they seemed to know 
235 It was the fair Almira’s wedding-day, 
And everywhere, around, above, below, 
When the Preceptor bore his bride away, 
Their songs burst forth in joyous overflow, 
And a new heaven bent over a new earth 
240 Amid the sunny farms of Killingworth. 
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PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 


‘‘THE LANDLORD’S TALE” 

The material for this story is found in a letter of Paul Reveré 
to Dr. Jeremy Belknap, printed in the Proceedings of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, November, 1878. Mr. Richard Froth- 
ingham, in his ‘‘ History of the Siege of Boston,’’ pp 57-59, gives 
the story mainly according to a memorandum of Richard Devens, 
Revere’s friend and associate. 

After considerable dispute, Christ Church, popuiarly called the 
North Church, (built in 1723) was identified as the church in whose 
belfry the lanterns were displayed on the night of April 18, 1775, 
—and the city authorities in Boston have caused a tablet to be 
placed on the front of Christ Church, bearing an inscription to 
that effect. Longfellow visited the church on April 5, 1860, with 
George Sumner, and climbed the tower, where he ‘‘startled the 
pigeons from their perch.’’ The next day the poem was begun. 

Listen, my children, and you shall hear 
Of the midnight ride of Paul Revere, 
On the eighteenth of April, in Seventy-five; 
Hardly a man is now alive 
5 Who remembers that famous day and year. 


He said to his friend, ‘‘If the British march 
By land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light, — 
10 One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm 
Through every Middlesex village and farm, 
For the country folk to be up and to arm.”’ 
15 Then he said, ‘“‘Good night!’’ and with muffled oar 
Silently rowed to the Charlestown shore, 
Just as the moon rose over the bay, 
Where swinging wide at her moorings lay 
The Somerset, British man-of-war; 


18. Middlesex. The county in northeastern Massachusetts in which Charlestown, 
Medford, Lexington and Concord are situated. 


16, Charlestown shore, North of Boston, across the Charles River, 
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20 A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 


Across the moon like a prison bar, 
And a huge black hulk, that was magnified 


By its own reflection in the tide. 
Meanwhile, his friend, through alley and street, 

25 Wanders and watches with eager ears, 

Till in the silence around him he hears 
The muster of men at the barrack door 
The sound of arms, and the tramp of feet, 
And the measured tread of the grenadiers, 

30 Marching down to their boats on the shore. 
Then he climbed the tower of the Old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 

To the belfry-chamber overhead, 
And startled the pigeons from their perch 

85 On the sombre rafters, that round him made 

Masses and moving shapes of shade,— 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall, 
Where he paused to listen and look down 

40 A moment on the roofs of the town, 

And the moonlight flowing over all. 
Beneath, in the churchyard, lay the dead, 
In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 

45 That he could hear, Jike a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper, ‘‘All is well!’’ 
A moment only he feels the spell 
50 Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 
For suddenly all his thoughts are bent 
On a shadowy something far away, 
“9, Grenadiers. Regiments composed of men of great stature and unquestioned 


bravery. Originally formed as grenade throwers ; but subsequently armed 
as infantry. 
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Where the river widens to meet the bay,— 
55 A line of black that bends and floats 
On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats. 


Meanwhile, impatient to mount and ride, 
Booted and spurred, with a heavy stride 
On the opposite shore walked Paul Revere. 
60 Now he patted his horse’s side, 
Now gazed at the landscape far and near, 
Then, impetuous, stamped the earth, 
And turned and tightened his saddle-girth; 
But mostly he watched with eager search 
65 The belfry-tower of the Old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral and sombre and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 
70 He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns! 
A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
75 And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a spark 
Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet: 
That was all! And yet, through the gloom and the 
light, 
The fate of a nation was riding that night; 
And the spark struck out by that steed, in his flight 
80 Kindled the land into flame with its heat. 
He has left the village and mounted the steep, 
And beneath him, tranquil and broad and deep, 
Is the Mystic, meeting the ocean tides; 
And under the alders, that skirt its edge, 
85 Now soft on the sand, now loud on the ledge, 
Is heard the tramp of his steed as he rides. 


83. Mystic. A river flowing southeast into Boston harbor. Peul Revere’s route lay 
along its south bank. 
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It was twelve by the village clock 
When he crossed the bridge into Medford town. 
He heard the crowing of the cock, 
90 And the barking of the farmer’s dog, 
And felt the damp of the river fog, 
That rises after the sun goes down. 
It was one by the village clock 
When he galloped into Lexington. 
95 He saw the gilded weathercock 

Swim in the moonlight as he passed, 
And the meeting-house windows, blank and bare, 
Gaze at him with a spectral glare, 
As if they already stood aghast 

100 At the bloody work they would look upon. 
It was two by the village clock 
When he came to the bridge in Concord town. 
He heard the bleating of the flock, 
And the twitter of birds among the trees, 

105 And felt the breath of the morning breeze 
Blowing over the meadows brown. 
And one was safe and asleep in his bed 
Who at the bridge would be first to fall, 
Who that day would be lying dead, 

110 Pierced by a British musket-ball. 


You know the rest. In the books you have read, 
How the British Regulars fired and fled,— 
How the farmers gave them ball for ball, 
From behind each fence and farm-yard wall, 
115 Chasing the red-coats down the lane, 
Then crossing the fields to emerge again 
Under the trees at the turn of the road, 
And only pausing to fire and load. 
108, Bridge. Concord bridge. See Emerson’s lines.— 


Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world.” 


108, First tofall. Capt. Parker of the Concord Minute Men, 
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So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

120 And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, — 
A ery of defiance and not of fear, 
A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 

125 For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 
Through all our history, to the last, 
In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

130 And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 


THE LEGEND OF RABBI BEN LEVI 
THE SPANISH JEW’S TALE 


The Talmud is a work embodying the civil and canonical law of 
the Jewish people. It contains the ‘‘tradition of the elders,’’ 
which in the time of Christ was chiefly or exclusively oral. (See 
Matthew XV, 2-3.) The early spiritual leaders of the Jewish 
people, accepting the Old Testament as divine, naturally attempted 
commentaries and explanations upon the more obscure matters of 
the civil, criminal, and ceremonial law of Moses. These explana- 
tions, if felicitous, were handed down from generation to genera- 
tion, and gradually acquired the authority accorded to inspiration. 
The Talmud had two constituent parts, the text, or Mishna, and 
the commentary, or Gemara. The destruction of the academies 
of Jerusalem in the fourth century A D, and of Babylon in the 
fifth, was the cause for the writing out and publication of this 
hitherto wholly traditional learning. The Palestinian and Baby- 
lonian Talmuds were therefore sent forth. ‘‘They contain the 
same Mishna, but different Gemaras. The Babylonian text is 
about three times as large as the other, and is the more highly 
esteemed by the Jews.’’ The Mishna is in Hebrew, and the 
Gemara in Aramaic, the popular speech of the Jews at the time 
of Christ, and in which He spoke. The Legend of Rabbi Ben 
Levi is found in the Babylonian text, in tract Ketuboth, Art. 40. 
The poem follows the original in detail, even to the conversations. 
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Rabbi Ben Levi, on the Sabbath, read 

A volume of the Law, in which it said, 

‘‘No man shall look upon my face and live.”’ 

And as he read, he prayed that God would give 

5 His faithful servant grace with mortal eye 

To look upon His face and yet not die. 

Then fell a sudden shadow on the page, 

And, lifting up his eyes, grown dim with age, 

He saw the Angel of Death before him stand, 
10 Holding a naked sword in his right hand. 

Rabbi Ben Levi was a righteous man, 

Yet through his veins a chill of terror ran. 

With trembling voice he said, ‘‘What wilt thou 

here?’’ 

The Angel answered, ‘‘Lo! the time draws near 
15 When thou must die; yet first, by God’s decree, 

Whate’er thou askest shall be granted thee.’’ 

Replied the Rabbi, ‘‘Let these living eyes 

First look upon my place in Paradise.”’ 


Then said the Angel, ‘‘Come with me and look.”’ 
20 Rabbi Ben Levi closed the sacred book, 
And rising, and uplifting his gray head, 
“‘Give me thy sword,’’ he to the Angel said, 
**Lest thou shouldst fall upon me by the way.’’ 
The Angel smiled and hastened to obey, 
25 Then led him forth to the Celestial Town, 
And set him on the wall, whence, gazing down, 
Rabbi Ben Levi, with his living eyes, 
1. Rabbi. Hebrew, ““My Master. "The title given by Palestinian etal toa 


doctor cf the Law; and go extpagaed to Christ. See Matt. XXIII, 


1. Ben Levi. A “‘Son of Levi.’’ The Levites were the descendents > ere third 
of the twelve sons of Jacob, from whom were named the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael. The Levites were the priestly caste, to whom were reserved the cele- 
bration of the Temple sacrifices, and the expounding of the Law, both of the 
Old Testament and of the Talmud. 


2-3. The Law. The Law given to sere as recorded in the Old Testament. The 
reference is to Exodus XXXIII, 
9. Angel of Death. Azrael, in pia and Mohammedan lore, who waits, sword 


in hand, to separate souland body at the instant of death. See Part 1.1 
of the“ "Tales; the Spanish Jew’s Tale, ‘Azrael.’ 
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Might look upon his place in Paradise. 
Then straight into the city of the Lord 
30 The Rabbi leaped with the Death-Angel’s sword, 
And through the streets there swept a sudden breath 
Of something there unknown, which men call death. 
Meanwhile the Angel stayed without, and cried, 
‘‘Come back!’’ To which the Rabbi’s voice replied, 
35 ‘‘No! in the name of God, whom I adore, 
I swear that hence I will depart no more!”’ 


Then all the Angels cried, ‘‘O, Holy One, 

See what the son of Levi here hath done! 

The kingdom of Heaven he takes by violence, 
40 And in Thy name refuses to go hence!”’ 

The Lord replied, ‘‘My Angels, be not wroth; 

Did e’er the son of Levi break his oath? 

Let him remain; for he with mortal eye 

Shall look upon my face and yet not die.”’ 


45 Beyond the outer wall the Angel of Death 
Heard the great voice, and said, with panting breath, 
‘‘Give back the sword, and let me go my way.”’ 
Whereat the Rabbi paused, and answered, ‘‘Nay! 
Anguish enough already has it caused 

50 Among the sons of men.’’ And while he paused, 
He heard the awful mandate of the Lord 
Resounding through the air, ‘‘Give back the sword!’’ 


The Rabbi bowed his head in silent prayer; 

Then said he to the dreadful Angel, ‘‘Swear, 
55 No human eye shall look on it again; 

But when thou takest away the souls of men, 

Thyself unseen, and with an unseen sword, 

Thou wilt perform the bidding of the Lord.”’ 

The Angel took the sword again, and swore, 
60 And walks on earth unseen forevermore. 
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